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“Intoxicating wit and range of language quite 
startling in a first novel’—Saturday Night. 


“What has to be said is that Nigel Foxell can 
write, and that he writes for keeps. His first 
novel is etched onto the page’— 


John Robert Colombo. 


VaR, 
: Nigel Foxell has “wit and a sureness of 


language rare among younger writers today 
. . . Carnival is a fine achievement’— 


George Woodcock. 


Carnival/a novel by Nigel Foxell/second 
printing/softcover/$2.50 


( ) Oberon Press 





A handsome catalogue 
of the permanent collection of 
paintings, sculpture and 
drawings of the 
Agnes Etherington Art Centre 


has just been published. 
Included are 300 illustrations, 
eight of them in colour. 
Copies are available 
at $4.00 each from the 
Art Centre, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. 
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Three Poems by Irving Layton 


SOURWINE SPARKLE 


At the exhibition of ‘Erotica’ the faces of the people who came to 
stare and conceal their smirks were more interesting than the explosive 
genitalia. Pictures and people seemed to bear an astonishing resemb- 
lance to each other, the men’s faces shiny and stretched with egotism 
or drooping and wrinkled with failure; the faces of the women, 
horsey or vacuously round but always smug — for this was the 
female’s sanctuary and achievement — the coldcreamed hollows and 
creases begging to be rubbed away by the magical touch of the 
extended phallus. In the eyes of both sexes, a terrible lewdness as 
if their possessors had just been initiated into a burdensome secret 
and were dying for someone to blurt it out. Yet if that happened 
how deflated they would instantly appear. For it is this impure 
knowledge, the residue of many unhallowed nights, which keeps the 
bags of themselves blown up and armoured for the day’s humiliations. 
If sex is the wine of life, as I think it is, in which the ego bathes 
and floats and swims in its nectar light and poises itself joyously 
between exaltation and extinction, if it is the unalloyed, self-intoxi- 
cating expression of egotism — the animal flesh with its odours, 
secretions and excretions demanding that it be kissed, caressed, 
patted, and fondled, that is, admired and loved — what I saw on the 
faces of the people who crowded up to the diseased phalli and 
hairy, black-pit vaginas was the skin of a wine that had gone sour, 
a sourwine sparkle. 


HOLOCAUST 


Each morning he finds at the sink myriads of tiny brown insects — 
a mass of virile pencil dots merging and diverging. Where did they 
come from? He stares at the unanswering marble top and surround- 
ing tiled walls. By contrast with the restless insects they seem more 
inert, more than ever mere philistine matter. Momentarily he warms 
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up to the skirmishing armies massed on the rim of the sink, the 
abyss. His daily ontological lesson. Nothingness hell-bent for no- 
where. Godlike he observes for a few moments this ridiculous parody 
on human existence, sponge in hand. No angel parts the ceiling 
to shout, ‘Hold!’ And with one rough sweep he wipes away this 
living smear of fig-jam (including one or two artists and philosophers 
who have separated themselves from the frothing brown mass) and 
restores to the marble top its cold ironical surface. 


THE SMELL 


Try hard as he might 

to be a hero or perfect lover, 
the smell of dung 

always pursues him 


He is dizzy with running; 

yet run as fast as he can 

past temples and fruit trees 
when he stops for breath 

the smell is always beside him 


On his knees or standing 

he prays to the Holy Virgin 

to intercede for him. 

What’s the use? 

She too smells: two thousand years 
of dysentery 


Everything smells of shit 

it surrounds him like a fog 

surrounds the lights of the sea-coast; 
even the gardens and lanes 

are smeared with it, 

especially when there are golden sunsets 


Nothing defends him 
from this monster 
burrowing in his nostrils 
like a bloated worm 
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If he buries his head 
between the perfumed breasts 
of a woman, 

he begins to gasp for air 

as if he had fallen 

into an open latrine 


Merciful God 

is there no help for this man? 
His affliction is greater 

that that of lepers 

or those shaking with palsy 


Do you hope to pull him 

to you 

by his nose? 

Is the smell your divine hook? 


Give it up, Old Man of the Sky 
He has smelled you out too 


You, before all others; 

you, the first whiff 

that came out of his trouser leg 
and made his nose 

go like a rake over everything 


IN THE NORTH 


George MacBeth 


I The Sacrifice 


Whole trees fell in the night, 
Half-burned. 

Outside the hut, beside the lake, 
Hissing. 

Walking on cones, through spruce, she felt 
The first touch, brushing her ankle. 
Close to the headland 

She saw the heaped logs. Trunks of birch, unstripped, 
Still wet from water, in their open frames 
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Drawn down for this from higher up, lay stiff 
In roped stacks. 
All one night, in air 
‘Of lilac near the lake she lay awake, 
And dreamed. She saw the black, brown-headed swallow 
Building its nest of earth below the eaves 
Hack at a shell; and when it broke, a snake 
With forked tongue spat through. 
Chewing roasted flesh 
Spiked over metal, she could taste the raw 
Red blood of elk. 
Slowly the year burned on 
Towards its mid-point. Where she walked, half-bared 
From steam or water, weeds blazed. 
Every noon, 
Thrashed red with silver birch, she cooled soft flesh 
In water. 
Gaping vetch along the bank 
Reached its velvet lips towards her. 
Black 
With rust the stove-pipe worked clear. 
She lay prone, 
Watching the nights burn. All that blackened air, 
Flame-scarred, sank into brightness. She was scored 
With inward burning. 
Singed along the skin 
By nettles, she rolled over, crushing flies, 
Closing herself. Through nests of ants she felt 
Each hour grow ripe. 
Under the drone of bees 
Her world grew in. The closed leaves wrapped their claws 
And gripped the whole wood. Owls flew low and passed. 
Knowing no prey. 
Alone she aged in flame 
Along the blood, feeling the heart pulse out 
Through June. In dying fire, she burned. 
And when, 
Exactly at the mid-year, dressed in flame, 
They carried her in column through the pines 
And stripped her breast, parting her naked legs 
Before the sun, her clenched purse broke, and spent 
Its catch of seeds high in the white trunks. 
Red 
At midnight to the red sun her pyre blazed. 
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That night the sun burned late. 
Long after it had sunk below the lake 
The fire-dance raged. 
Girls dressed in blinding frocks 
With ribbons in their drenched hair whirled and screamed, 
Flowered with scent. 
Gnats rose. And in the heat 
Of flaring resin, labouring men bit off, 
Spitting, the stems of grapes. 
That sultry night 
Girls were in flame. Their blackened locks glowed red, 
Grated in coal. Astride the pine floor, fired 
With foaming beer, their close doors opened. All 
Danced for a siege. 
Men were their partners in 
One urgent salient: they thought in pairs, 
Axed in each other’s arms. 
One danced alone 
Whirling in separate fire. Slow, as she moved, 
The white moon followed her, bathing her hair 
In light. 
Settling in tune, she drew it down 
And moving, as the whole room paused and watched 
It danced around her. 
In a sluice of gold 
It poured below her shoulders, flushed and swayed 
In lazy light. 
Amidst that plot of crows, 
Ice-white it shone. 
Men touched her, one by one, 
Twisting her body like a pole, to flag 
And furl it in. 
Half-laughing, she spun off 
Along her own line, salmon-smooth. So cool 
From ice below the poise of others, she 
Moved sleek and clean through waters of each waltz, 
Tensed for herself. 
That hair like sea-weed swung 
In flowing essence of hot scent. It eased 
And fired. 
So many felt it silk 
In tensions of their dreams, they turned, half-struck 
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With plans. 
Uncoiling, scaled like silver, she 
Soothed like a waterfall of melting snow 
Their long desire, then swayed in sickening flame 
Up the rough bark of bodies mailed with need 
Whose eyes were paired shears. 
Hacked off, combed, unwound 
In tangles on the blood-silk straw of barns, 
Her hair became her. It was what she was. 
Ash-willow in the wind, it whirled and soared 
As if alive. 
Then, for a simple jest, 

One lifted it as it was whirling, pulled, 
And brought it burning from her barren crown 
And showed her naked. 

Panting, she stood still, 
Stripped of her light. 

Then, turning, like the moon 

Sinking in silver through the blackened weeds 
In one clear swoop, she scarred the lake with blood. 


The dance was over. 


NOTE: The time is Midsummer, in Finland. 


Three Poems by D. G. Jones 


TO CERTAIN POETS WHO MET IN TORONTO 
OCTOBER, 1968 


The iron enters the hills. This afternoon 
sunlight hit the water like a metal plate. 


You move away (The train 

cannot connect us, roaring 

through the small towns. The plane 
deposits you again among the crowds 
in Iowa, Vancouver, south 

or east of the Great Lakes — among 
November hills. ) 
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Tonight the wind 

is a dark continent that strains 

among the fallen leaves. 

My friends, 

you are the limbs, scattered, 

antlers in a stream, the stream 

buried. Heaven rains 

its junk upon you, sediment of time, barrage 

of midden heaps. (A face 

floats in the wind.) Attend, 

amid the sunken fires 

of the incinerators, night 

and iron, 

you are like headless men. 


You are abandoned to the guns 

and are invulnerable. 

You are a forest, phalanx, a black box 
against the archery of light. Your limbs 
knit darkness like a scar. Antlered 

in the current of the wind, a dark 
mouth sings. 


We are one animal. And we shall dance, 
among the stones, upon the iron hills. 
We shall make love among appliances. 
And we shall go 

belling among new leaves. 


11/11/68 


Lights in a bay, and snow 
falling on the hills 


This silence 


cannot silence the guns 
cannot quench 
the fire that keeps falling 


elsewhere 
Death has not deep enough snows 


enough dark 
to extinguish that pain 
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Our lady is iron, she is earth 
and hard to appease 
to satisfy 


she demands 


one death or another 
a rut 
in the mud, the snow 


or in hard metal 
Even here there are hunters 


If not in the long 
winter nights, then under the guns 
let us learn 


to be good animals 


THE ROUTE OUT 


It is the route out, where 
oil sludge mixes with the sea, 


a loneliness. 


The creek accepts 
our beer cans, cardboard, parts of trucks. 


It is a breakdown and escape, 
this wilderness. 


It is the field of wrecks, 


the sunlight on the broken glass, a girl 

half dressed 

who fumbles at a young man’s pants, Christ, socks 
his clothing stuck 

on vinyl. Free 

his cock contains her. Night 

may whistle in the weeds. 


It is the clutch. 
And the advance, through small fires. 


It is the route across the garbage dump 
amid the flame, and smoke, and low cloud. 
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BEOWULF'S FIGHT WITH GRENDEL 
Kevin Crossley-Holland 


Then the night prowler 
came swrithing through the shadows. All the Geats 
guarding Heorot had fallen asleep — 
al except one. Men well knew that the evil enemy 
could not drag them down into the shadows 
when it was against the Creator’s wishes, 
but Beowulf, watching grimly for his adversary Grendel, 
awaited the ordeal with increasing anger. 
Then, under night’s shroud, Grendel walked down 
from the moors; he shouldered God’s anger. 
The evil plunderer intended to ensnare 
one of the race of men in the high hall. 
He strode under the skies, until he stood 
before the feasting-hall, in front of the gift-building 
gleaming with gold. And this night was not the first 
on which he had so honoured Hrothgar’s home. 
But never in his life did he find hall-wardens 
more greatly to his detriment. Then the joyless warrior 
journeyed to Heorot. The outer door, bolted 
with iron bands, burst open at a touch from his hands: 
with evil in his mind, and overriding anger, 
Grendel swung open the hall’s mouth itself. At once, 
seething with fury, the fiend stepped onto 
the tessellated floor; a horrible light, 
like a lurid flame, flickered in his eyes. 
He saw many men, a group of warriors, 
a knot of kinsmen, sleeping in the hall. 
His spirits leapt, his heart laughed; 
the savage monster planned to sever, 
before daybreak, the life of every warrior 
from his body — he fully expected to eat 
his fill at the feast. But after that night 
fate decreed that he should no longer feed off 
human flesh. Hygelac’s kinsman 
the mighty warrior watched, to see 
how his foe would make his sudden attacks. 
The monster was not disposed to delay; 
but, for a start, he hungrily seized 
a sleeping warrior, greedily wrenched him, 
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bit into his body, drank the blood 

from his veins, devoured huge pieces; 

until, in no time, he had swallowed the whole man, 
even his feet and hands. Now Grendel stepped forward, 
nearer and nearer, made to grasp the valiant Geat 
stretched out on his bed — the fiend reached towards him 
with his open hand; at once Beowulf perceived 

his evil plan, sat up and stayed Grendel’s outstretched arm. 
Instantly that monster, hardened by crime, 

realized that never had he met any man 

in the regions of the earth, in the whole world, 

with so strong a grip. He was seized with terror 
But, for all that, he was unable to break away. 

He was eager to escape to his lair, seek the company 
of devils, but he was restrained as never before. 
Then Hygelac’s brave kinsman bore in mind 

his boast: he rose from the bed and gripped 

Grendel fiercely. The fiend tried to break free, 

his fingers were bursting. Beowulf kept with him. 
The evil giant was desperate to escape, 

if indeed he could, and head for his lair 

in the fens; he could feel his fingers cracking 

in his adversary’s grip; that was a bitter journey 
that Grendal made to the hall Heorot. 

The great hall boomed; all the proud warriors — 
each and every Dane living the stronghold — 

were stricken with panic. The two hall-wardens 
were enraged. The building rang with their blows. 
It was a wonder the wine-hall withstood 

two so fierce in battle, that the fair building 

did not fall to earth; but it stood firm, 

braced inside and out with hammered 

iron bands. I have heard tell 

that there, where they fought, many a mead-bench, 
studded with gold, started from the floor. 

Until that time, elders of the Scyldings 

were of the opinion that no man could wreck 

the great hall Heorot, adorned with horns, 

nor by any means destroy it unless it were gutted 
by greedy tongues of flame. Again and again 

clang and clatter shattered the night’s silence; 

dread numbed the North-Danes, seized all 

who heard the shrieking from the wall, 

the enemy of God’s grisly lay of terror 
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his song of defeat, heard hell’s captive 

keening over his wound. Beowulf held him fast, 
he who was the strongest of all men 

ever to have seen the light of life on earth. 

By no means did the defender of thanes 

allow the murderous caller to escape with his life; 
he reckoned that the rest of Grendel's days 
were useless to anyone. Then, time and again, 
Beowulf’s band of men brandished their ancestral swords; 
they longed to save the life, if they 

so could, of their lord, the mighty leader. 

When they did battle on Beowulf’s behalf, 
struck at the monster from every side, 

eager for his end, those courageous warriors 
were unaware that no war-sword, 

not even the finest iron of earth, 

could wound their evil enemy, 

for he had woven a secret spell 

against every kind of weapon, every battle blade. 
Grendel’s death, his departure 

from the world, was destined 

to be wretched, his migrating spirit 

was fated to travel far into the power of fiends. 
Then he who for years had committed crimes 
against mankind, murderous in mind 

and had warred with God, discovered 

that the strength of his body could not save him, 
that Hygelac’s brave kinsmen held his hand 

in a vice-like grip; each was a mortal enemy 

to the other. The horrible monster 

suffered grievous pain; a gaping wound 

opened on his shoulder; the sinews sprang apart, 
the muscles were bursting. Glory in battle 

was given to Beowulf; fatally wounded, 
Grendel was obliged to make for the marshes, 
head for his joyless lair. He was 

well aware that his life’s days were done, 

come to an end. After that deadly encounter 

the desire of every Dane was at last accomplished. 


NOTE: This is an excerpt from Kevin Crossley-Holland’s new trans- 
lation of Beowulf, which is published by Macmillan. Mr. Crossley- 
Holland, who appeared in our special English number, has done 
translations from the Russian and Anglo-Saxon, and written a number 
of fine children’s books as well as this own poems. 
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A SUMMER EVENING IN MUSKOKA ONTARIO 
R. G. Everson 


Hymning under moonlight on the wholly roller wharf, 


pastor has a family from his organ-playing wife 
and at another altar in the alto of the choir 
a bastard is emerging manifest through her attire 


Pastor’s sermon goes on for over an hour, 

sample: Glorious crusader 

Godfrey of Bouillon 

at Antioch the famous bible town 

cut entirely in two 

with one long swing of his sword 

a Saracen horseman whose pulsing bust fell down 
while the poor fellow’s pelvis and legs stayed on 
to Christian view comically jogging 


Sing and dance by the water as moonlight fires are stoked 


Salvation salvation bares souls more 

during sexual relations in the bushes by the shore 
All ashore 

for sexual relations hour after hour 


Hear the high soprano in the bushes with the pastor 


Another long sermon under moonlight on the wharf, 
sample: Caesar at Cairo 

or Alexandria swam dodging 

with infidel trickery spears thrown 

down at him. And Charles Twelve of Sweden 

a man absorbed sinfully in war 

was one time ringed around about by foes 

his ten confronted with four thousand or more 
though he like evil Caesar got off woe for god 


By the water of wild Muskoka 
a saving of souls, 
holy war won over 


all bad doers 


Now back on the soprano in the bushes by the shore 
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Two Poems by Peter Stevens 


A CUT ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


I can turn out legends 
like taking a leak... 
legends are my music. 


So said Céline 

journeying to night’s end 

finding only death 

on the instalment plan 

life leaking away as waste 

legendary on the edge of destruction. 


Only 
when I read that sentence 
one word was cut in two 
at the end of the line: 
I can turn out leg- 
ends. 2", 


So there’s Céline 

knife and hands wet-red 

slicing up meaty life 

with his partner Franz Kafka 

who thought a book 

should serve as an axe 

the pair of them lopping away 
stopping to pee on prisoners 

arrested at night’s end without reason 
and truncheoned to pulp 

in the dark for the world’s guilt. 
They slash their way through human debris: 
flesh seared runny with napalm 
hacked hands bones in ash and 
leg-ends. 


Two writers waist-deep in screams 
sing: Leg-ends 

are my music 

carving out their careers in literature — 
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see how they carve it up! 

literature — it lit era rat 

of literatureliterature in our era 
the elite 


CIRCLES 


Under rain earth snuffles, 

seems a beast circling the tent. 
Drops from the trees footfall 
irregular through the breathing dark. 


The ring of light I walk in 
moves me through trees 
glistening black in the rain. 


By dowsing the light 

I invest myself with black 

and join that outer night, 

but fear pins me inside 

this small circle of light 

and from its paleness I can see 

wilder barriers of bush and tree, 

nameless creatures shambling vicious in the dark. 


The clouds are down 

seal off the mountains and the valleys. 
Blunt lights cut a wedge 

through patches snaking at the car. 
But I am mist-blind: 

beams thrown back into my eyes. 
The road winds within the grey 
blocks every turn reflecting 
blindness it delights in. 


Bulky with ruffled feathers 

wary chicken-hawk perched on the fence 
watches the car wheel past 

wings flicking ready to launch him 

into the air. 
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But he just watches 

alert with all his sense: 

the car will cross in dust 

then fencepost serve as focus 

for the realm he governs 

when his slow-wing-beating stillness 
hangs him high above the dust. 


A horse treads delicately unsteady 
through loose shale and stone 

canters in lunges up slopes: 
self-sufficient animal immune 

to our ideas and manners, 

often walking spluttering farts .... 

like notes from wet tubas at every step. 
Riding, I saw a congregation of cows 
on their knees at the riverside 

led in worship by five elders 
melancholy in the shadowy brush 
their faces imperturbable 

mooing psalms and prayers. 

They rose from awkward knees 
scattered stumbling giving way 

before the ambling ambience of horse. 


When meeting them: on foot 

I've had to walk around them 

as they lay meditating in the road’s dust, 
tails lazily flicking flies 

great eyes staring through me 

in contemplation of their own gods 

on whom I cast no shadow. 


One solitary rock 
rough-pitted by long seasons 
humped into the horse’s vision. 


He pricked his ears, 

sidled away with high steps 
white-eyed, nostrils flared open, 
and stood in fear 

until prods and kicks forced him 
into the rock’s sphere. 
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He nosed slowly forward 

till he stood tall above the boulder, 
then trotted on 

to leave the rock blankly defiant 
time and weather gathered into it. 


Riding out the field 

I didn’t look back 

but felt lead in my bones 
and sensed 

steady in the green 

of summer 

that rock 


alone. 


A rock thrusts from the canyon’s ledge 
like a crusty lizard 
its dewlap scabs of stone. 


Tongues of rock lick over the edge 
above my head where I move 
through the litter of time: 

branches like grey bones of long-dead beasts 
or snakes twisted in petrifaction 

at the moment of strike 

as from the rock-face boulders cracked 
rolled to stillness on the canyon floor, 
now rusty with lichen 

spotted with moss green and black, 
islands of simple growth 

on continents of cold rock 

whose hollows hold pools 

of recent rain: 

blue oceans 

splintering the sky in the wind. 


On the current of the canyon creek 
water-skating insects flick and flash 
in flirts upstream, 

and where their legs touch water 
four dimples dent the flow, 

four small but perfect circles. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


A sport, an adventitious sprout 
These eyeballs, that have somehow slipped 
The mesh of generations since Mantegna? 


Yet I declare, your seeing is diseased 

That cripples space. The fear has eaten back 

Through sockets to the caverns of the brain 
And made of it a sifty habitation. 


We stand beholding the one plain 
And in your face I see the chastening 
Of its small tapering design 
That brings up punkt. 
(The infinite, you say, 
Is an unthinkable—and pointless too— 
Extension of that punkt.) 


But ho you miss the impact of that fierce 

Raw boulder five miles off? You are not pierced 

By that great spear of grass on the horizon? 
You are not smitten with the shock 


Of that great thundering sky? 


Your law of optics is a quarrel 
Of chickenfeet on paper. Does a train 
Run pigeon-toed? 


I took a train from here to Ottawa 

On tracks that did not meet. We swelled and roared 
Mile upon mightier mile, and when we clanged 

Into the vasty station we were indeed 

Brave company for giants. 


Keep your eyes though, 
You, and not I, will travel safer back 
To Union station. 


Your fear has me infected, and my eyes 

That were my sport so long, will soon be apt 
Like yours to press out dwindling vistas from 
The massive flux massive Mantegna knew 

And all its sturdy everlasting foregrounds. 


(1940) Margaret Avison 
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Margaret Avison’s “Perspective”: 
an Interpretation 


Gerald Manning 


The “ordinary man on the street,” if asked about modern poetry, 
will likely tell you that it’s difficult and obscure. That is, if you're 
lucky enough to get a response. And don’t press your luck; he may 
not wish to carry on the conversation. But he’s right, of course — 
much of the poetry written in this century is difficult and sometimes 
is obscure, often intentionally so. Therefore often the most valuable 
piece of apparatus in the poetry reader’s mental workshop is perse- 
verance, since a complex poem, like a tough mathematics problem 
or a well-planned homicide, requires considerable study and much 
retracing of steps before anything like a “solution” may be found. 

Margaret Avison has written some of the most complex poetry 
ever produced by a Canadian; it may also be some of the finest. 
I propose to try out the perseverance test on “Perspective” — this 
fascinating poem undoubtedly presents an intellectual challenge and 
only a thorough examination of it will reveal whether or not its 
“difficulty” is justified. The justification will, I think, have to be in 
some sense emotional as well as intellectual, or can the two be 
distinguished? In any event, reading it twice through will not do. 

No engineer will sit down to a complicated problem without his 
slide rule and mathematical tables. No poetry reader can afford to 
be without his dictionary — and he may very well need German, 
French, and Latin as well as English So the first step in approach- 
ing “Perspective” is to establish the meaning or meanings of such 
nasty obstacles as “sport,” “adventitious,” and “punkt.” And some- 
thing will have to be done about “Mantegna.” Having thus prepared 
the way, we are ready to engage in the experience of interpretation, 
to grapple with the poem’s central tensions, with its narrative point 
of view, with its images and patterns of images, with its use of 
allusion, with its rhythms and word-gymnastics. 

The title of Margaret Avison’s poem offers the first pointer — 
the poem wil be concerned with ways of seeing, with points of view, 
and perhaps the representation of point of view in the art of painting. 
The appearance of Mantegna’s name in the first verse paragraph 
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indicates the relevance of the last suggestion, for this fifteenth-century 
painter was a significant figure in the development of the use of 
perspective in painting. And the question posed in the first three 
lines concerns “These eyeballs” — are they a “sport” (a diversion, 
but also a mutation), an accidental growth which somehow has 
avoided or slipped through the mesh which has trapped generations 
of normal eyeballs since Mantegna? Have “These eyeballs” not 
shared in the traditions of perspective and foreshortening in painting? 
A puzzling opening. But the next four lines make a very important 
distinction: two kinds of seeing are implied, “your seeing” and that 
of the speaker. For this poem is being narrated in the first person, 
we discover, and addressed to a second person. We know then, 
whose eyeballs are the “adventitious sprout,” and various images tell 
us something about the way of seeing of the speaker's companion: 
“diseased . . . cripples space ... fear . . . sockets... caverns... 
sifty ....” By the end of this seven-line exposition, therefore, the 
specific subject matter of the poems is revealed, the narrative point 
of view is established, and a potential conflict in ways of seeing is 
suggested. We are ready for an elaboration and development of 
these elements. 

The first of two symbolic commentaries in the poem is presented 
in the third and fourth verse paragraphs. The representatives of the 
two ways of seeing are placed side by side, “beholding the one 
plain.” Further definition of the companion’s vision occurs: “chasten- 
ing” and “tapering” recall the diseased seeing which “cripples space” 
of verse paragraph two. And the use of the German “punkt” indicates 
that the companion’s way of seeing is being linked with “perspective” 
— tapering away to a point in the distance — as well as providing a 
witty and amusing source of word-play in the parenthesized lines. 
The joking, however, is not just comic relief; a whole new dimension 
is being added with the word “Infinite,” and we learn what the 
speaker’s companion’s attitude to the infinite is: “unthinkable — and 
pointless too.” “But ho” — the speaker has something else to affirm 
about this one plain: these eyeballs which have “slipped/The mesh 
of generations since Mantegna” see, feel, and hear with an intensity 
and clarity utterly foreign to the experience of the other beholder. 
The “Raw boulder,” the “great spear of grass” — these are not 
viewed in terms of perspective. A blade of grass on the horizon? 
Absurd. But that’s not the point. By now we begin to realize that 
the controlling metaphors of optics and perspective are the agents 
which lead us into the real heart of the poem. 

Verse paragraph five offers a brief change of pace, reinforcing 
the symbolic overtones which are developing in the central conflict 
between the two ways of seeing. The speaker becomes increasingly 
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curt, and Margaret Avison’s skill at telescoping her meaning brilli- 
antly through images and word-play is remarkably displayed: “Your 
law of optics is a quarrel/Of chickenfeet on paper.” Not only does 
“chickenfeet” express the “coming to a point” of the law of optics 
which is governed by perspective (what do the marks left by chicken- 
feet look like? ), but “chicken” links back to the “fear” of line 5 and 
forward to the “fear” of the final lines. And “on paper” implies that 
this manner of seeing is good in theory only; in the exciting business 
of living, such theoretical conventions as perspective must give way 
to something which allows for the warp and woof of individual 
experience, the “great spear of grass.” 

The clever transition of verse paragraph five introduces the 
second symbolic experience presented in the poem, the train ride 
to Ottawa. This is no conventional representation of train tracks 
coming to a point in the distance beyond a prairie grain elevator; 
these tracks “did not meet.” This is an experience transmitted in 
words pregnant with meaning: verbs like “swelled,” “roared,” and 
“clanged”; adjectives like “mightier,” “vasty,” and “Brave.” Clearly 
the poem is operating on another level than optics alone, and at this 
point some recapitulation is necessary to clarify and confirm what 
thus far has only been hinted. The two contrasting ways of seeing 
provide the central tension of the poem. The characteristics of each 
need to be reconsidered in a more expansive manner, though, for 
the poem by paragraph six obviously demands this. The speaker's 
companion is characterized by references to the tradition of perspec- 
tive in painting, a tradition which in the poem is defined as a 
crippling, constrictive, and inhibiting way of seeing. Irrespective of 
Mantegna himself, the habits of representation in painting which 
were formed subsequent to his experiments became conventions — a 
word which is not used in the poem but which provides a handy 
pivotal device on which to turn in moving from optics and painting 
into the moral realm of human attitudes and behavior. The rigid 
adherence to conventions, the refusal to see beyond finite and limited 
dimensions, the tendency to generalize and theorize (to miss the 
significance of individual and specific things), the fear of venturing 
out of these rigid habits of mind and ways of looking at things — 
these are being attacked in the moral universe of the poem. 

And what of the speaker? A way of seeing which refuses to be 
caught in the “mesh of generations” avoids the calcifying effects of 
conventions. Thus the speaker is open to the intensity of unique 
experiences — the “Raw boulder,” the “spear of grass” — and in the 
reverberations of paragraph six, can experience something which 
transcends the predetermined vision of the other person. The Infinite, 
we gather, is hardly pointless to the speaker (though it may be 
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symbolized by the “pointless” ), for, on tracks which never meet, the 
train sweeps towards a vasty station of visionary experience unknown 
to the diseased and fear-ridden mind. 

But Margaret Avison is not content with the kind of facile con- 
trast just outlined. The conclusion of the poem adds a disturbing 
note of pessimism which reinforces the hesitancy implied in the 
interrogative opening of the poem. There is a safety in the con- 
ventional way of looking (“Keep your eyes though”); there is a risk 
involved in creating an individual law of optics, a uniquely personal 
frame of moral reference. Prufrock wonders if he dare disturb the 
universe. But the fear is infectious — the concluding passage links 
back explosively to every part of the poem: the motif of fear, the 
image pattern of disease, the uniqueness of “sport” threatened by the 
“dwindling vistas” of conventionalism. And finally the mystery sur- 
rounding Mantegna is clarified, for although he established something 
which in less daring hands became rigid and conventionalized, para- 
doxically Mantegna himself is a figure of originality and creativity. 
In its superb final lines the poem crowns its expression of infinitude: 
“And all its sturdy everlasting foregrounds.” Beginning with a limited 
sense of vision as a way of seeing, the poem develops the full impli- 
cations of vision as creative imagination. 

This is, I suppose, an “intellectual” poem. It requires persever- 
ance and study, and it demands that the reader take a full share in 
the experience of communication between poet and reader. I think 
that the brilliant interrelation of all the parts of “Perspective* and the 
exquisite craftsmanship which it displays make it worthy of whatever 
challenge it presents. Furthermore, one’s experience of the poem after 
the necessary preliminary readings becomes increasingly emotional 
(in the healthy sense of that term); the intellectual quality of “Per- 
spective” in no way inhibits the intensity of its overall effect. On the 
contrary, as the poem becomes familiar and the force of its moral 
dimension is felt, we recognize that it is raising questions which can 
have a highly personal significance. And elements like the narrative 
technique (confronting the companion’s and the reader’s disease) and 
the powerful use of alliteration produce more than simply an 
intellectual response. 
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Two Poems by Len Gasparini 


SPONTANEOUS POEM 


Just the way you sit 

on that beige couch 

with your legs crossed 
holding a highball 

is enough to make me 
temporarily forget 

my family books job 

and finance company. 

I'm smoking a cigarette 
but the concupiscence 

I feel in my solar plexus 
is voleanic and my 

cruel fumarole mouth 
hotly exhales it. 

When you shift the weight 
of your gluteus maximus 
from one leg to the other 
I can hear the nylon 
susurrus of your thighs 

as they scissor your 
voluptuous mons veneris. 
I could possess your essence 
by painting you 

but it would be more fun 
to paint your essence in 
my mind while possessing you. 
Art has an alternative too. 
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COCKTAIL 


A citrus sunset 
salutes 

her coral lips 
across 

a glass lagoon. 

If I was a skindiver 
for one 

Hawaiian evening 
I'd kiss 

that mermaid’s 
maraschino 

moon. 


Three Poems by Don Bailey 


CURED 


I used to sit drinking 

with Mary and the others 

and listened as they talked 

of their lives that were never lived 

and often hoped for the shattering sound 

of the old man lecturing 

a flight of stairs, 

but after that last shot of formaldehyde 

he’s been so stiff 

they wouldn't understand a word he said, anyway. 
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SEARCH 


the woman put the kid in the driveway: 
he peddled back and forth 

back and forth 

on his red kiddy-car 

heeding the caution 

not to pass the garbage pail 

where the sidewalk started, 


until one day, curious 
he did 
and ever since 
has wondered about, 
passing thousands of garbage pails 
trying to recapture 
that lost sense of freedom 
he left 
at the first one. 


PUZZLES 


if she could enter the corridors of my mind 
would she find the door, 

that leads to love’s room? 

and once entering 

would she be disappointed 

at finding such a small place? 

or would she begin tidying, 
brushing aside the dust 

polishing the battered furniture 
and hang her eternal curtains 

and settle herself in 

rearranging things of course: 
saying, “It’s not such a small place, 
but warm and cosy.” 

being an optimist, 

she might. 


WH 
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Two Poems by Anya Foos 


AFTER THE DREAD DEED IS DONE: TO M.P. 


How to be dead, you? 

When for five weeks you are alive to me; 
And then they say you're dead 

Those self-same weeks 

When I wrote you letters, 

Sent flower seeds for spring, 

The Morning Glory trumpets that you love, 
Now trumpets of your doom. 

They were thoughts only for your name, 
That I counted you received, 

All the new rememberings of what you said 
And my late understanding 

Of what you meant, 

Which scared me across 

The time and distance 

Of our lives, 

Once so wild and long 

From continent to continent, 

Now, so short 

Since you are dead. 


d u? 
e oO 


How to be a) 
d 


? 


I said I'd come back. 
I only left for a year or so 
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DONT STAND ON CEREMONY 


My Gram, she had the last say at her funeral! 
You see, she was dying and knew, 

her main thought being to ease it off the other folk, 
they were left holding the bag and all... 
So, she had them lay out her stuff and 

four days before the end she 

called the drycleaners 

to pick up her best black 

and told my mom 

to get out the the damask blouse 

and Jeb’s jade ring, 

all to be funeralled in. 

She was 81 and then some, 

never said for real. 


Two Poems by William Bedwell 


THE MOON FRUIT 


Night-time 

is our time 
when the pear 

of light hangs 
heavy and bright 

in your window. 
Standing by the bed 

with a whiskey 
in your hand 

you tell me 
horny things 

about yourself. 
And when you raise 

your arms 
behind your back 

to unhook the clasps 
of your brassiere 


the soft birds 
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of your breasts 
fall into the nests 
of my hands. 
We eat the fruit 
and the juice 
is cool and clean 
in our throats. 


But why, I wonder, 
when we do this 
do I think 
about the moon 
(0, light so heavy 
and bright) 
and how once again 
it grows big 
with another month 
of our life? 


A SORT OF DROWNING 


crying you kept 
crying 
o, god, don’t stop now 
I'm coming 

wait for me 

wait until wait 
for now not now 
o make me come 

noW nOW NOW 
crying o god good 

when 

all of a sudden 
the bed had 

an alcoholic seizure 
and I saw the moon 

burst in your eyes 
red with blood 

and your lips uptight 
warm as scars 

and I felt myself slip 
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and fall and falling 
go down 
for the third and final time 
in the waves 
and wash 
of your billowing hair 


love letter 


Tom Erdmann Jr. 


DEAR 36/24/35 


RESEARCH CENTRAL 
REPORTS 

THAT OUR 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
DETERMINANTS 

ARE IN 

THE SAME 

VECTOR STOP 


STATISTICS CENTRAL 
STATES THAT 

WE HAVE 

A CORRELATION 

OF PLUS POINT 99 
IN RECREATIONAL 
INTERESTS STOP 


MEDICAL CENTRAL 
INDICATES 

THAT YOUR 
PSYCHO-SEXUAL 
AND PHYSICAL 
PATTERNS 
FUNCTION 

IN A MANNER 
COMPATIBLE 

TO MINE STOP 
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ANALYSIS CENTRAL 
URGES 
COHABITATION 
AND PROCREATION 
SINCE WE HAVE 
NO VARIANT 
FACTOR 

GREATER THAN 
POINT 03 STOP 


PLEASE RESPOND STOP 
SINCERELY 00769 


Three Poems by George Bowering 


BEER IN CANS 


Theyre right 
to put beer in cans, it's 
more fun to drink, you 


flip your lid. 


(& what’s wrong with that? 
fun in poetry, drinking beer, some of 
the best poets in America 
drink beer, take 


Paul Blackburn, I once drank Schlitz 
with his wife in Illinois, or baseball, 
I sat the same place as Jack Spicer 
but I couldnt holler as loud, couldnt 
bring myself to. I’m 

a Canadian. ) 


Canadians have come late to 

drinking beer in cans, we have 

different roadsides, broken glass rather 
than cans. It used to be the only good thing 
about going to the States, drinking 

beer in cans. 


DONT THINK THAT WAY 


I give twenty minutes 

to this literary 

magazine, oh it’s 

habit. I spend similar time 
though shorter taking a shit 
each morning. What? 


do you say, do you have to 
talk like that? is it 

a good analogy? It’s 

no comparison, it’s, it’s 


how a poet keeps track of the day. 


BEARDSLEY 


I took the sum from the bank 
& walkt along Ste Catherine 
toward the football ticket store 


but not past the book store 
with a sale on; I bought 
a book of Beardsley drawings. 


Football ticket: $4.00. 
Book of drawings: $3.98. 


I could have gone back to the bank 
for more, but my mind 
doesnt work that way. 


I can sit in the front room tonight 
looking at the pictures, 
hoping like hell that it rains. 
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ill 
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Two Poems by Glen Siebrasse 


MONKEYS NEED FRUIT 


Monkeys need fruit: sling the hooks of banana, 
cubes of apple, 

nuggets of grape glinting blue-green and green 
in their colourless eyes. 


Men need children. If there is truth in children 
doctors will pluck it from skulls 
of monkeys in smoke-weight of cages. 


Before fruit, monkeys need love. Define love 
by its errors: 
some weaned on dolls 
some driven to stroke tatters of cloth 
some kissing web-steel of cages 
some with their hands bound 
some with eyes jacketed 
some with tubes 
vomiting, vomiting. 
Grapes glint blue-green and green in sunlight of cages. 


Children need doctors: where they sit, mother-dumb, 

gouged by heat, where they run over cliffs, 

sail boats on oceans no one has seen, 

where they hang by their dolls from the edge of the world. 


Doctors need monkeys. The root of affection, 
a kernal of sand, is plucked from the heads 
in sunlight of cages. 


Monkeys need life. 

And they rise from their tubes and their 

vomiting, vomiting 

to pluck at the grapes in smoke-weight of cages. 


Monkeys need fruit. Men need children. 
Children need doctors. Doctors need monkeys. 
(There are always more monkeys. ) 


There are always more children. 
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MOTION 


The sea pulls in the beach 

arching to low hills and houses where 
men draw fish to knives 

thrust children to their bread 

and carry fish lines back to the water. 


The whole is universe: sea, beach, houses 
and sea again. 


Fish plunge in air 

staining their bodies on the knives of men. 
Children take stains, become men 

and carry fish lines back to the sea. 


Fathers horsing their sons 
to taste the first Spring salt 
discover fins straddling their shoulders 
(the cotton mouths are sprung with hooks) 
bend to the sea and pull 
your son out of the water. 


The sea is beach, men and sea again. 


Fish drown in their pails: 

cut into halves 

find themselves eating their parts; 

grow cotton mouths to carry fish hooks back to the sea. 


Fish describe men; 

dunes, breakers twisting out of the water. 
How shall you call your children 

when lungs are gills swallowing the sea? 


Beach men_ and sea 
motion. 
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Two Poems by Elizabeth Brewster 


THIS IS NONE OF ME 


Awakening suddenly in the night 

I am not sure at first where I am. 

I've missed my ’plane, I think: 

I’m still in London 

I must have fallen asleep in the afternon, 
And now it’s dark outside. 

But the room is bigger than I remember, 
And why, I wonder, is the door open? 

I sit up, and try to find my glasses, 

But the bedside table is on the wrong side. 
Fortunately the drapes aren't drawn 

And a beam of light from a streetlight 
Reveals the dressing table with a mirror over it. 


I leap up, stumble over my suitcase on the floor, 
And see my desk with the typewriter on top 
While my hand finds a chair top. 


After all, when I turn on the lights, 
I am at home. 

Everything has become familiar. 

I did catch the ‘plane. 

With memory returning, 

I feel the floor as solid. 

I see myself in the mirror, looking frightened, 
And begin to laugh at myself. 
Outside, a motorcycle roaring past 
Is no longer part of foreign traffic 
But a homely local sound. 


Turning off the lamp, I lie down again, 

Press my face in the pillow, and breathe the night, 
The still, hot darkness of July. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, 

Is the room where I thought I was sleeping, 
Some other tourist wakes with dawn 

And wonders for a moment where he is. 

The spinning world 

Creates the seasons of our minds, 

Unites our dreams. 
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THE ORANGE ROOSTER 


I remember in the farm yard 
The orange rooster 

With blue and green tail feathers 
Shining like jewels, 

And his handsome red comb, 
And his operatic voice 

Speaking of love. 


How could he be expected 
To be faithful to any one 
Of those plain puritan 
Plymouth Rock hens 
Dressed in black and white 
Unfashionable check? 

But they followed adoring 
His voice and his sheen, 
Pecking each other 

And waiting to be mounted. 


Two Poems by Mare Therien 


LE VOYAGE 


L/hiver ici est un silence blanc, 

Un deuil pur qui vibre dans Yair. 

Je vois du train les vallées inconnues 

Et les foréts primitives trahies par le vent. 
Je suis au pays du premier désastre. 


LES ADIEUX 


We must have abandoned landscapes of understanding, 
Studied curves of communication through touch, 

All arts and familiar lands 

Known to eyes and to hands 

When we have reached 

The awful frost of speech 

Colloquial and cruel 

And as insipid as gruel. 

The words do the dirty work, 

The sentences sweep up the pieces. 
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Three Poems by Eugene McNamara 


POETRY READING 


for Len Gasparini 


the coeds squirm in their seats 
wondering vaguely what response 
is called for 


your eyes burn holes in the air 


you give them alley cats, 
freak shows, rough trade— 


there is a flutter of miniskirts 
as startled doves scatter 
at a belle’s knell 


No: rather as hens 
in the presence of a fox 


they raise a cloud of chalk 
keeping their cool 

consoling themselves at last: 
oh, he’s telling it like it is. 


no use my poor friend, 
next they'll make you into 
a Canadian Rimbaud 
James Dean reborn 
Hitler as a youth 

or finally 


Orpheus 


they'll tear you up. 
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DAMM FOOL STUFF 


I'd like to lick the backs 
of your knees 

as you walk 

& kiss the phone 

after your call 

& stuff your postcards 
down my groin 


poor silly bastard 


SUNDAY MORNING IN HARROW, ONTARIO 


Church bells split my eyes 

I smell the malt air 

swept from the tavern. 

Fields of corn shudder awake 
in their sun-stalked space. 

My bones creak towards the day 
which stretches out 

in all directions 

as flat as my hopes 

for the day 

as green and growing 

as my hopes for Monday. 


Three Epigrams by Frederick Candelaria 


EPIGRAM: ON SHE 


If I 

were he 

I too 
would ride 


her haggard. 
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EPIGRAM: LEARNED ARTICLES 


academic bullshit 
isn’t even honest 
manure: 


it needs footnotes 
for its smell 
to endure. 


EPIGRAM: SISTER 


bernice 
has nice 
knees bare 


beneath 
her loose 
burnoose 


Two Poems by M. Lakshmi Gill 


UNTITLED 


We glide slowly 
towards each other 
with arrested gestures 


the time is wrong 

the times are wrong 

we have been wounded 
lying in the doll shop 
irreparable 
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We will dine with lobsters 
pause at our wine 

to admire the mosaic holder 
while the candle illumines 
the fine lines of our faces 


Then walk on the cobblestones 
trembling like lovers 

but it will only be 

the cool evening wind 

seeping into our coats 


I will sleep on your couch 
always, always 

and you will cover me 
with a home-made quilt 
then sit, two rooms away 
at your desk to read. 


METAPHYSICS 


It isn’t his straining 
protruding body 

but his clothes hanging 
limp on the chair 

that fascinate me. 


When you're a young poet 
you go for the sexy parts 
but when you get old, 
like 24, there’s something 
to be said about the 
abandoned pants— 


how they lie there 

empty 

full of holes 

getting chilled from the draft 
lifeless 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AL PURDY’S RECENT POETRY 


Al Purdy knows more about writ- 
ing poetry than anyone else I have 
ever met, heard or read about. Not 
technical knowledge of Sanskrit 
metres and the like, but a knowledge 
of writing poetry, a knowledge that 
to me was characterized in the rear 
flap photograph of North of Summer, 
which showed the bare-chested poet, 
a roll-your-own cigarette stuck to his 
lip pecking out a poem on a portable 
typewriter set against a background 
of Audubon prints thumbtacked to 
the wall. 

His latest collection, Wild Grape 
Wine — named for the infamous 
Purdy concoction that forms a 
quarter-inch hard crust on the bottom 
of the bottle no matter how often 
you vigorously shake it — is shit- 
hot. So shit-hot it is impossible to 
review. To start appraising it would 
be to reproduce the entire book right 
here in the pages of Quarry. Better 
to explore its temperature. 

“I’ve been writing at poetry for 
35 years,” he said to me once at his 
place on Roblin Lake. Later we 
looked at a couple of his early chap- 
books and agreed. But the fact 
remains that somewhere before The 
Cariboo Horses he just gave up the 
idea of turning out anything but great 
collections of poetry. 

Wild Grape Wine is further proof 
of the ability exhibited in North of 
Summer, the ability to sit down in 
any given geographic location, turn 
on his receiving apparatus and write 
15 good poems before packing up, 
moving on and doing it over again. 
There are batches of poems about 
trips to Ottawa and Newfoundland 
and México City and some Baffin 
Island pieces which could conceivably 
but don’t seem to be North of 
Summer leftovers. And a poem re- 
lates a favourite Purdy anecdote 
about Pierre Trudeau and himself 
on a 1964 visit to Cuba, where the 
author (in the poem “Hombre,” en- 
titled “The Anti-American” for the 


purposes of The New Romans) 
shook the “five bloody fingers/of 
Che Guevara.” 

Many of the poems were written 
at the Purdy place at Roblin Lake, 
near Ameliasburg — a spot destined 
to become something on the order of 
Cummings’ Patchin Place, Dylan’s 
Woodstock or Ginsberg’s Cherry 
Valley when word of Purdy’s self and 
poetry is known to (gobbled up by? 
stolen by? shared with?) the Ameri- 
cans, an inevitable and overdue 
occurrence. 

To me Roblin Lake figures in the 
book to illustrate that Purdy is 
capable, very capable, of writing good 
poems from everyday experience as 
well as from visits to distant land- 
scapes, life with the Eskimos and 
tales about lost civilizations and the 
North West Passage. Looking out 
from the cottage Purdy hacked out 
of the bush, one sees “two shores 
away,/. . . the church spire with new 
metal” and “fiields around yellowing 
to harvest.” 

And as we drove to one of his 
houses in nearby Trenton once to 
look up something and to eat ham- 
burgers with the “Old men in pool- 
rooms/watching kids shoot snooker,” 
he pointed out an old stone house 
being demolished. “It was once the 
pride of the county,’ he said, and 
went on to write a poem about the 
old house with blind windows “passed 
that way on the road/to Trenton 
twice a month/all winter long.” 

But perhaps a better example of 
this daily grind to graceful poem 
formula is contained in Poems For 
All The Annettes in “At the Quinte 
Hotel,” which uses inebrious repeti- 
tion and just common language to 
relate the universal feeling of being 
drunk: 


I am drinking 

I am drinking beer with yellow 
flowers 

in underground sunlight 


and you can see that I am a 
sensitive man 

And I notice that the bartender 
is a sensitive man too 

so I tell him about his beer 

I tell him the beer he draws 

is half fart and half horse piss 

and all wonderful yellow flowers 

But the bartender is not quite 

so sensitive as I supposed he 
WER. Willen 


and 


and it was brought home to me in 
the tavern 

that poems will not really buy beer 
or flowers 

or a goddam thing 

and I was sad 

for I am a sensitive man 


All Purdy is one of the very few 
people in Canada making a living 
from his poetry. That is, making a 
living from his poetry in the only 
way it can be made, the Irving 
Layton sense of selling manuscripts 
and letters, reading for fees and so 
forth. Purdy even has enough control 
over his imagination to meet a Star 
Weekly deadline with a 150-line elegy 
for Robert Kennedy. And as I write 
this, Al is in the middle of a five- 
day promotional  stop-over in 
Chicago. 

But in addition to being the most 
popular poet writing in this country 
he is also the best: two qualities not 
always found in the same man. 

By the time this appears in print, 
Al will be in Greece studying the 
ruins and writing about Earle Birney. 
Whether he will return to find him- 
self, along with Buffy Ste. Marie, the 
only Canadians available on Ameri- 
can personality posters, is unimport- 
ant. It will come sooner or later, if 
things are just, and will bring all 
fame’s problems with it. I for one 
can only hope that, as in the past, 
each new Purdy collection appears 
to be the best and that some little 
further recognition is brought to 
Canadian poetry in other parts of the 
world. Unlike, say, Cohen, who in 
the States is said to be from 
“Montréal,” not that foreign place 
“Canada,” Purdy cannot help but 
take a lot of Canada with him. He is 
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even so typical looking, as George 
Bowering points out, that everybody 
in the interior of B.C. looks exactly 
like Purdy. And what could be more 
Canadian than “Living in the fortun- 
ate slums/near Parliament Street — 
in old Cabbagetown” or reading 
Dylan Thomas “on the bus going/ 
back and forth to work/in Vancouver 
in 1954. .4.°2 

Doug Fetherling 


WILD GRAPE WINE, Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart Ltd.; pp. 
216; $3.95 cloth. Purdy’s best and 
most recent colection, covering what 
we know of his full range. 


POEMS FOR ALL THE ANNET- 
TES. Toronto: The House of Anansi 
Press Ltd.; pp. 101; $2.50 paper; 
$4.50 cloth. Basically an extensively 
revised edition of the 1962 Contact 
Press volume of the same title, which 
brought together work from five 
early chapbooks. But many sub- 
tractions and additions make the new 
book in effect his selected earlier 
poems. 


BLACK NIGHT WINDOW, John 
Newlove, McClelland & Stewart, 
Toronto, 112 pp., $4.95. 


Doug Jones quotes Yeats in a 
previous Quarry: “Out of the quarrel 
with ourselves we make poems”— 
and says that’s what John Newlove 
is doing (in MOVING IN ALONE). 
But that strikes me as a little too 
easy an assessment, too literary too, 
a ready-made pigeonhole for hawks. 

And when Jones says “we may 
discover a disinterested delight and 
compassion for the obdurately indi- 
vidual things and creatures of this 
world”—meaning Newlove does—, I 
like the way he expresses it (Jones), 
but again disagree. You can’t be all 
that disinterested or you're dead, you 
have to be more involved than feel- 
ing remote compassion or you’re a 
dying dilettante. 

In this review I’m using Doug 
Jones as something to push against 
re my own feelings about Newlove’s 
poems, another ready-made method 
of reviewing rather than anything 
original. Jones sees things in New- 
love I don’t, or at least don’t see with 


the same feeling about their import- 
ance. My own emphasis is different. 
I do agree (as Jones said in this 
mythical Quarry) that Newlove is 
looking for a child’s “wholeness” of 
vision and feeling in the adult world 
(which naturally he can’t find), and 
doing it well, not allowing such 
theoretic searching to get in the way 
of the particularity of poems. 

But enough of that, for what do 
I think of Newlove; and in the focus 
of a review one somehow thinks of 
things about a writer one didn’t see 
before. Of course: one of the best 
modern Canadian poets etc. etc. (Had 
to get that out of the way.) I think 
also that Newlove “loves” people, a 
lot of people he’s met, in a hard- 
boiled kind of way that makes such 
feeling fluctuating love/hate relation- 
ships. Including himself, of course, 
for he’s as egotistic as he is humble, 
and with a rare sense of occasional 
tour-de-force comedy as in “Book 
II: 65”—which is scandalously funny. 

Newlove analyses, picks out details 
of people and situations and feelings, 
remembers, winds up poems with 
throw-away casual lines that are 
sometimes forced to bear more 
weight than they can stand. And I 
think he resolutely excludes all color 
from his own mind, except in rare 
instances, not allowing such color to 
flow into his poems. He probably 
has this popular intellectual passion 
for honesty, which Jones also men- 
tions, and which I certainly don’t dis- 
count; but honestly honesty can be 
overdone can’t it? I mean would 
you tell your wife—? I mean, I’ve 
known people who felt called upon 
to say unpleasant things which they 
thought were necessary truth, but 
which in their mouths turn out to be 
unnecessary lies from some other 
planet floating in time. 

One of the best things as well as 
the worst about Newlove is _ his 
understatement, which relates to the 
aforementioned aversion to color, 
which is part of his method. The 
reader has to intuit and sense much 
of the emotion in Newlove, for 
he'll never come out and say “I 
groaned passionately—”: and I cer- 
tainly agree with him there, he 
damn well shouldn’t say it. On the 


a! 
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other hand if he did groan passion- 
ately I think he ought to find a new 
way of saying it in order to bring to 
birth a new cliché. 

Raeding Newlove one gets an im- 
pression of a man living a life, none 
of that crap of “telling it like it is” 
—it isn’t poems for poems don’t do 
that. They tell it like a poem is, 
which is entirely different. A poem 
or a book of poems may give the 
feeling of a mythical life, quite un 
true unless it’s able to deceive the 
reader into thinking it’s true. For 
life is, must be, different for every 
person who ever lived, and leave us 
not quibble about constants. 

I’ve probably said enough, but 
want to quote a poem, not typical, 
not anything, just a poem, but 
delightful. I have to mangle the 
poem a bit and explain a bit to get it 
in, so here goes. Newlove quotes 
Herodotus, the latter seeming to ap- 
prove of love in public places. Now 
Newlove: 


I must continue to disapprove 
the practise—giving no reason, 


but that we know he is a Greek; 
and later 

says that there are not a great many 

wild animals in Egypt. Or, 
Herodotus, in 

this country, despite the fabulous 
tales 


of bears in backyards, heroic 

prairie housewives wrist-wrestling 
cougars, 

or cabbies cornering them in down- 
town Victoria. 

And we are no Greeks, disapprove 


from spite, in spite. For who 
would see 

the happy young husband lug a 
swollen prick 

into evensong after the seaside 
picnic, 

and have to speculate 


on his wife’s phosphorous belly, 
clothed 

discreetly in nylon? Or want to 
step 

over the sweaty buttocks 

of lovers on the museum’s lawn, 
discovering 





the public library’s elevator 
controls 

slippery with semen, heaving 
couples 

backing up traffic, mouth to mouth 
love 

in the aquarium, the corny 
dialogue 


of post-orgasm 
at political meetings, blunting 
the September election’s thrust? 


So buy the book, and read the rest 
of it yourself. 
Al Purdy 


Alden Nowlan. BREAD, WINE AND 
SALT. Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd., 
1967. $3.50. MIRACLE AT INDIAN 
RIVER. Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd., 
1968. $3.95. 


Bread, Wine and Salt won a 1967 
Governor-General’s Award, and it 
deserved it. Now Clarke, Irwin has 
issued Nowlan’s first collection of 
short stories, and it makes a good 
companion to the book of poems. 

On the back of Miracle at Indian 
River there is a quote from Robert 
Weaver’s review of the earlier book. 
He says that, although “New Bruns- 
wick seems only now to be entering 
the modern world politically, with 
Alden Nowlan it is already there 
poetically”: the stories reflect the 
same world the poetry does. Nowlan 
is a parochial writer, in the same 
sense that Faulkner and Checkov 
were. He writes out of a deeply 
felt and profoundly exact personal 
experience, the experience of his 
homeland. His strength lies in his 
ability to create blisteringly honest 
portraits of the people and activities 
in his chosen plot of land. The 
reader feels that this is how it must 
be there. 

The best stories in Miracle at 
Indian River give the impression of 
being poems that proved a bit too 
big and just grew into stories. They 
are really poetic vignettes, and, just 
as there is a continuing central 
persona in many of the poems, so 
Kevin O’Brien reappears as an actor 
or observer in many of the stories. 
Of course, just as there are a number 
of poems which are not centred on 
the poet’s persona, there are a num- 
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ber of stories in which Kevin has no 
part. Some of these concern a young 
bride, a factory worker, or an 
American poet. But Nowlan achieves 
his finest effects, in both poems and 
stories, when his persona is present. 
When he writes of what he personally 
knows, when his art is an act of 
anamnesis, it is much more effective. 

Nowlan’s stories are interesting, 
then, not because he is an avant- 
garde stylist, someone to make the 
language turn somersaults, but be- 
cause he knows his people and their 
lives, and transmits that particular 
knowledge to us. This is what it’s like 
to be a little boy visiting a dying old 
lady, or, in one of my favourite 
stories, “Hurt”, what it’s like to be 
ten years old, living in poverty with 
a drunken father, and given wisdom 
and pride beyond your years. 

When Nowlan fails in these stories, 
it’s because he strives too hard for 
some kind of “significance”. There 
is a failure of language then, a 
rhetorical gloss that substitutes smart- 
ness for truth, resulting in glibness 
which seems false. I find this failure 
in “Love Letter’, “A Day’s Work”, 
and “The Innermost One” epecially, 
although the last story is really quite 
funny. But anyone could have written 
it, which cannot be said of Nowlan’s 
best stories: they are intensely his 
own. “The Guide” is not a failure 
because it works as pure fable, and 
the language is fitting. 

Bread, Wine and Salt is a strange 
and moving book. There are some 
fine personal poems which hardly 
seem to be poetry at all, and this is 
their very real accomplishment. In 
others, he does use such things as 
metaphor, if sparingly, and the results 
are often startling and powerful, as 
in “I, Icarus”. He is able to use- 
irony effectively, as in the short “A 
Picnic in Times Square”, which I 
really like: 


Once there was a city here, he said. 

We learned its name in university. 

London, I think it was, or perhaps 
Madrid 

— I was never any good at history. 


His narrative talent, obvious in 
the stories, is apparent in a number 
of the poems. Because he has pared 
language and thought down to the 
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bare bones, the results are very 
effective. “The Sceptic”, “The Word”, 
“The Spy”, “Sleeping Out”, “Purest 
of Gifts”, and the Hospital Poems 
are the best of these. Here’s “The 
Sceptic”: 


“I know I’m ugly, 
but. please don’t taunt me.” 


She presses both hands 
against my mouth: 
“You talk too much.” 


In a moment 

we will quarrel 

and all because I told her 
that she is beautiful. 


Nowlan’s talent is not wide, it is 
deep. Reading these stories and 
poems together, one quickly senses 
how pure it is. I hope he will con- 
tinue digging his past, and not seek 
to spread his interests thin. For the 
insights he can offer from his experi- 
ence are worth far more than many 
superficial works from writers lack- 
ing his sense of local history and 
meaning. His work is a_ perfect 
demonstration of the old axiom: the 
universal in the particular. 


Douglas Barbour 


THE SHATTERED  PLINTHS. 
Irving Layton. Toronto and Mon- 
treal: McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 
1968. 


The Shattered Plinths presents us 
with the spectacle, familiar in collec- 
tions of Irving Layton’s verse, of an 
uneven mixture of poetry. The differ- 
ence in this collection is that the 
good poetry is capable of absorbing 
the rest into a total impresion of 
work that is going to endure (hope- 
fully longer than the work of L. B. 
Johnson, to whom the volume is dedi- 
cated). The reason for this impres- 
sion lies largely in the fact that in 
this volume Layton is taking his place 
as a poet consciously involved in the 
business of renewing the main poetic 
tradition in English. He regards, as 
he says in the foreword, “Messrs 
Yeats, Pound, Eliot, Frost, Graves, 
and Auden ... [as]... . decent, 
right-thinking people, the WASPs in 
poetry. .. ,” whose validity has been 
completely destroyed by the events 
since the start of the last World War. 


What these events indicate to Layton 
is “the complete collapse of the tradi- 
tional Christian and humanistic 
values which hitherto Western man 
had pretended to allow himself to be 
governed by.” All this has been 
brought into a renewed focus for him 
by the June, 1967, war. 

As a poet who is addressing him- 
self to the largest conceivable prob- 
lems facing mankind, Layton has 
nothing but contempt for the poetic 
posturing characteristic of many of 
his artistic colleagues: 


I don’t wish to make you more 
nervous 
than you already are 
but truthfulness compels me to say 
I find jars 


Of pickled foetuses 
more interesting in every way 
than the self-lacerated hearts 
you display in your verses. 
(“To a Generation of Poets,”) 


Ironically, the task that Layton sets 
for himself not only gives him themes 
other than a “self-lacerated heart” 
but puts him back in the very 
“WASP” tradition which he profes- 
sedly abandons. He falls back on 
this tradition because he sees no 
other source of hope for mankind: 


The plinths of christianity and 
humanism lie shattered and use- 
less, their broken surfaces possible 
stoops for doves and pigeons. 
Whether we like it or not we must 
continue along the road indicated 
to us by the Enlightenment even 
though it has led through the fires 
of Bergen-Belsen and Hiroshima. 


And it is against the background of 
this tradition that Layton writes 
some of his most powerful lines. For 
example, in his poem “The Grave- 
yard,” he invites juxtaposition of his 
statement and that of the second 
voice in Tennyson’s “Two Voices:” 


Energy must crackle on a silent 
urn, 

Nothing catch fire though Jerusalem 
burn, 

And the lion poised on the poor 
bok to spring 

Hold in his furious jaws no suffer- 
ing. 





Motion and rest, love and hate, 
heaven and hell 

Here cease their Punch-and-Judy 
show: all is well. 

There is no pain in the graveyard 
or the voice 

Whispering in the tombstones: 
“Rejoice, rejoice.” 


Layton’s method, if that’s the 
word, is to face up to the worst of 
the brutal facts of modern existence, 
hoping that, if nothing else, the pain 
may penetrate our alienation. For 
him hope may still be valid, not 
because of any evidence to justify it, 
but because hope is the expression 
of a very real, spiritual need in man, 
and may, for this reason, eventually 
provide its own validation: 


Give me your murderous sensitive 
hand: 

together let us look for the Renais- 
sance image of man 

in the charred body of that guerilla 
or his shot off face 


Out of the common calamity of 
our violent age; 

out of the tear gas, explosives, 
sawed-off guns, hurled bricks, 

the bloodsoak on shirtsleeves and 
white sneakers 


Let us salvage our desperate hope 
of salvation 

like the lady gamblers in the big 
casinos on the Riviera 

who though losing steadily con- 
tinue to play with abandon 


Thinking someone, husband or 
lover, will make good their losses 
(“Who Will Give Me Back”) 


Whether Layton finds hope is not 
clear, but he does succeed despite 
the occasional old joke and the too- 
clever, journalistic image, in giving 
the impression of being a sensitive 
man very much alive in this age, of 
being in tune with the vision of the 
“WASPs in poetry” in his ability to 
see and make beauty in a desperate 
world: 


The waves push the long afternoon 
shadows before them; 
wind, sun work against each other 
for my maximum pleasure, 
and the sails holding the serene 
fullness of a good poem 
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are blue and white. God, the sweet 
light strikes my eyes; 

I am transfigured and once again 

the world, the world is fair. 


(“The Sweet Light Strikes My Eyes”) 
Is this not the essence of a patched- 


up plinth? G. M. Wiebe 


THE NEW ROMANS. ed. by Al 
Purdy. Edmonton: M. G. Hurtig 
Lid., 1968. $2.95. 


Everyone reading this should have 
heard of The New Romans by now. 
On the whole, it’s a well-directed 
attack upon our Southern neighbour’s 
designs upon the world, and especi- 
ally on that part of it which we 
designate our homeland. Oh, there 
are a few attempts made to defend 
the U.S.A. Hugh Garner and Irving 
Layton stand out in their unabashed 
love of the Other Country. Many 
of the other writers recognize that 
whatever we feel about America as 
an entity, we are involved with her, 
and more than that, we like and 
respond to so many _ individual 
Americans in so many walks of life, 
as friends and as leaders in their 
fields. 

As far as readability goes, the 
prose takes the prize. I guess this is 
because poetry cannot work solely as 
propaganda, while prose often comes 
alive in unabashed rhetoric. Farley 
Mowat’s “Letter to my son”, for 
example, is a stunning display of 
anger in action. It is a refreshing 
document because Mowat’s “savage 
indignation” is truly cathartic in- 
effect. No other piece in the book 
quite reaches such intensity as 
Mowat’s, but the range of emotion- 
ally tinged reasoning is fascinating 
to observe. It is, of course, abso- 
lutely true that no Canadian writer 
can speak objectively of the USS., 
but this book gives a very real indi- 
indication of just how emotionally 
involved we are with that nation. 

A few other pieces stand out, for 
one reason or another. Mordecai 
Richler’s is as urbane, witty, and 
intelligent as we have come to expect 
of him. George Grant’s article has the 
proper thoughtful tone, and argues 
his Burkean view very well. Larry 
Zolf’s anecdotal commentary is full 
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of little insights into our Canadian- 
ism as it stands today. David Hel- 
wig, Margaret Lawrence, and Robert 
Fulford get much deeper into the 
teal issues of the situation because 
they are so very personal in their 
essays. Stephen Vizinczey did not 
really impress me with his novel, but 
his “If throughout his reign Napo- 
leon” is a small masterpiece of 
historical argument. Taking as his 
text a quotation from War And 
Peace, he extrapolates a powerful 
philosophical vision of the meaning 
of power and its effect upon men of 
power in today’s world. Mowat and 
Vizinezey are alone worth the price 
of the whole book. 

I’m afraid the poets come off a 
poor second to the prose writers in 
this collection. There are a number 
of able poets represented in The 
New Romans, but, with a very few 
exceptions, they should have stayed 
at home. Irving Layton and Ray- 
mond Souster, both very fine poets at 
their best, end up shouting impreca- 
tions at each other (Layton is pro, 
Souster is anti American) in loud, 
frenzied non-verse. Their emotional 
commitments are only too clear, but 
their poems are turgid and unsatis- 
factory. Some of the other poems 
are ok, but they do not really get 
through to me. Mike Ondaatje’s 
very pure “vision” poem, “Pictures 
from Vietnam”, and Bill Bissett’s 
strange and touching “As I think of 
where today I can get th rent money” 
are the only two poems_ which 
achieve a real intensity and sound. 
Poets should no give up politics, but 
they must get their priorities clear. 
As I see it, the poem has to control 





the propaganda, not the other way 
around. 

But it’s a fine book, and a fun 
book. Do get it, if you haven't yet 
done so. Douglas Barbour 


SHORT TAKES 


STAR-PEOPLE, by Fred Cogswell; 
Fiddlehead Books, University of New 
Brunswick, $2.00. 

Fred Cogswell is a widely pub- 
lished poet and this little book is a 
collection of some of his published 
work. 

“Star-People” is a thoroughly en- 
joyable book of light poetry which 
is both thoughtful and (dare I men- 
tion it:) humorous. I thought the 
title poem especially good. 

It’s a pleasure to have one of the 
500 copies that were printed. 

H.G. 


THIS DIFFICULT FLOWRING, by 
Pat Lowther. Very Stone House 
(June 1968). Illustrations by S. 
Slutsky. 

Can’t you taste your body or touch 
your thought? With Lowther the 
senses are reborn, and as we read; 
we see, we feel. Occasionally i is 
erotic, more often it is painful, but 
at least it is There. 

“This Difficult Flow(e?)ring,” pub- 
lished with the assistance of the 
Canada Council, is a book of poetry 


that works. 
H.G. 


New Brunswick Poetry Chapbooks, 
University of New Brunswick, has 
recently published four little books 
of poetry, edited well by Nancy 
Bauer. They are: 





Next to being a great poet 


is the power of understanding one. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


The Kingston Whig Standard 
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